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that respect what the sailors graphically describe as a
mere "'bathing-machine," her enormous main deck,
especially when running before a heavy sea, being al-
ways full of water and extremely uncomfortable, besides
being dangerous for that very reason. Also, the great
length necessarily given to those big ships of three
thousand tons and over makes them clumsy to handle,
anything but quick in manoeuvre, and renders them
rather helpless, from their very size, in case of any
serious damage either aloft or about the rudder. It is
also to be remarked that a ship's quick response in
manoeuvring develops a corresponding activity and
smartness in her crew.

I beg the gentlemen concerned with this scheme
to understand that I am not speaking as a literary
person indulging his fancy but as the usual sort of
Merchant Service officer who has served in all sorts of
ships and draws upon his ordinary experience; with
this advantage, only, that he had time to think
about it and meditate over its lessons. Pursuing the
matter further, I wish also to touch on the question
of the ship's appearance. In a steamship the increase
of size certainly makes for good looks, adding to the
inherent beauty of the lines an expression of power and
dignity which arouses one's admiration. It is not so
with a sailing vessel. Hardly any ship of over 2000
tons I have ever seen escaped giving an impression
which may be best defined by the word "overgrown**;
and I have a good many in my memory to whom
nothing but the sailors' graphic phrase "a big, clumsy
brute5* could in justice be applied. Now, in view of
the end which the Liverpool shipowners have in equip-
ping a sailing ship, that is to perfect the training of offi-
cers for their fleets, certain ideal elements must be taken
into consideration. It is very necessary that those